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TWO EARLY AMERICAN ROOMS 

THE Museum 
some weeks 
ago com- 
pleted the 
purchase of the pan- 
el in g, mantelpieces, 
woodwork, and inte- 
rior fittings of two 
American rooms of 
the late Georgian or 
so-called Colonial 
period, designed in 
all probability by the 
Salem architect, 
Samuel Mclntire — a 
purchase particularly 
important in that it 
insures the proper 
installation in appropriate surroundings of 
the later pieces in the Bolles Collection of 
American furniture presented to the Mu- 
seum in 1909 by Mrs. Russell Sage. An 
excellent room of an earlier type, taken 
from an old house at Woodbury, L. I., was 
given to the Museum last year by a group 
of donors. 1 It dates from about 1745 and 
is well adapted to contain furniture made 
in the colonies in the time of the first and 
second Georges. With this and the newly 
purchased Mclntire woodwork the Mu- 
seum owns the nucleus of a complete his- 
torical sequence of American paneled, or 
partially paneled rooms, and it is sincerely 
to be hoped that the gaps in the series will 
eventually be filled. 

The rooms recently acquired by the 

iSee Bulletin for April, 191 1. 



Museum represent the best type of the 
interiors designed towards the end of the 
eighteenth century by American archi- 
tects, influenced by the prevailing English 
fashion, but producing results at once 
admirable and distinctively American. As 
is generally acknowledged, the achieve- 
ments of these early architects, especially 
as shown in the private houses they erected 
throughout New England and the South, 
constitute our chief claim, perhaps our 
only claim, to a national and indigenous 
school of architecture. For although these 
houses were modeled on the style prevalent 
at the time all over England, they show 
the common classical and stereotyped 
forms used with a justness of proportion, 
a nicety of detail, and a refinement and 
grace which distinguished them from all 
other buildings of the period. This is 
particularly true of the work of the New 
England architects and nowhere is it more 
clearly shown than in the many handsome 
old houses still existing in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. The best of these owe their 
merit in a large degree to a single local 
architect, Samuel Mclntire, the designer 
of the interiors recently bought by the 
Museum. 

There are almost no written or printed 
records of Mclntire's life, and although 
some oral traditions have survived con- 
cerning him, they are very meagre.^ He 

2The information concerning Mclntire's life 
has been kindly furnished by Miss Susan W. 
Osgood and Mrs. F. W. Wallace. It is due to 
the kindness of Mrs. Wallace and her interest in 
our American collections that the Museum was 
able to secure the Mclntire rooms. 
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was born in 1757 and died in 181 1. In his 
own day he was considered "an ingenious 
mechanick and noted architect" and was 
held to be as eminent a designer of private 
houses as Bulfinch, the builder of the new 
State-house in Boston, was of public 
buildings. Mclntire was the architect for 
the old South Church in Salem, destroyed 
some years ago by 
fire, and is said to 
have been respon- 
sible for the fme 
steeple, if not the 
entire building, of 
the Park Street 
Church in Boston. 

For the well-to-do 
citizens of Salem he 
built a large number 
of houses, generally 
big square mansions 
three stories in 
height with low 
roofs and fme door- 
ways. Some of 
these were the 
Nichols, Cook- 
Oliver, Kimball, 
Brown, Tucker- 
Rice, Rogers, and 
Pingree houses, 
which are consid- 
ered among the chief architectural orna- 
ments of eastern Massachusetts to-day. 
He designed the old Assembly Hall in 
Salem, as well as Oak Hill, Peabody, a 
particularly fme piece of work. He is also 
said, although there seems to be some 
difference of opinion in the matter, to have 
been the architect for the great Derby 
mansion in Salem, the fmest house for its 
day in the United States, put up about 
1799 and pulled down in 1814, because 
after the death of the original owner there 
was no one in the region rich enough to live 
in it. 

In 1792 Mclntire submitted plans in the 
competition for the new national capitol 
at Washington, but the idea of the domes 
in Thornton's design seems to have dazzled 
the committee and Mclntire's more modest 
and domestic scheme was passed over. 
His original drawings are preserved in the 
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Maryland Historical Society and show the 
refinement and dignity which are always to 
be found in his work. 

There is no record as to where he received 
his training as an architect, if he were any- 
thing other than self-taught, but it is 
known that his first success came from his 
work as a wood-carver and that at his 
death he left over 
a hundred tools, a 
number so extrava- 
gantly large for his 
day that his con- 
temporaries thought 
the fact worthy of 
record. A few 
pieces of Mclntire's 
handiwork are now 
preserved in the 
Essex Institute at 
Salem. He is said 
to have painted 
pictures of merit 
and to have been 
a skilled musician. 
The following ex- 
tract from the 
Salem Gazette of 
February 8, 181 1, 
indicates in what 
esteem he was held 
in his own genera- 
tion: "Died: Mr. Mclntire, carver, a man 
much beloved and sincerely lamented. He 
was originally bred to the occupation of 
a housewright but his vigorous mind soon 
passed the limits of his profession and 
aspired to the interesting and admirable 
science of architecture in which he ad- 
vanced far beyond most of his country- 
men. He made an assiduous study of the 
great classical masters with whose works 
notwithstanding their rarity in this 
country Mr. Mclntire had a very inti- 
mate acquaintance." 

The rooms which the Museum has just 
bought are said to have been originally in 
an old house in the vicinity of Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, which was demolished at 
least two years ago. At that time the 
finest of the interior woodwork was taken 
out and sold to a private purchaser, who 
has since died without leaving definite 
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information as to the source of his posses- 
sions. 

After being removed from its original 
location, the woodwork was placed in 
storage, where it remained through several 
changes of ownership — a fact which in- 
creased the difficulty of determining its 
source. A tradition, however, seems to 
have been preserved to the effect that the 
rooms were designed by Mclntire and 
the work itself corresponds so precisely 
in all its details, as well as in its general 
conception and handling, with the fully 
authenticated specimens of his skill that 
it seems scarcely possible to question the 
attribution. The Museum's interiors are 
very nearly as good as those in the Nichols 
house at Salem, generally considered his 
masterpiece, and both seem to have been 
made at about the same period. Perhaps 
ours are a little earlier, and as the Nichols 
house was built in 1801, the year 1800 
may be assigned to our woodwork as the 
most probable date of manufacture. 

The illustrations of this article show 
the paneled chimney breasts, cornices, and 
wainscot of the two parlors of the house, 
probably placed originally at the front on 
either side of the entrance hall. The two 
rooms were similar in plan, each with the 
mantelpiece on the outside wall opposite 
the door, two windows at the front, and 
two at the end, one on either side of the 
chimney. Each room measured nineteen 
feet by twenty-four. The more elaborate 
mantelpiece is an admirable example of 
the highest development of the Georgian 
style and it would not be easy to find in 
America a piece of eighteenth century 
architectural woodwork which shows finer 
proportion, subtler detail, or more delicate 
ornament. The most skilful balance is 
maintained between plain surface and rich 
decoration. The slender colonnettes, the 
deeply-carved cornice, the fine applied 
ornament, and the complicated mouldings 
are carefully contrasted with the simple 
lines of the main mass and the unbroken 
surface of the panel in the upper half. The 
effect of the whole is light, delicate, and 
fine without being weak or thin, and rich 
without being over-ornate. The influence 
of the English architects, the brothers 



Adam, is evident. The detail is every- 
where good; the incised pattern which 
borders the upper panel and the group of 
mouldings surrounding the fireplace open- 
ing are especially noteworthy. The well- 
drawn garlands, cornucopiae, baskets, 
and urns on the mantel-board proper were 
evidently much favored by Mclntire as 
he repeated them exactly in many of his 
best known houses. This ornament, to- 
gether with the meander pattern which 
edges the mantel-shelf and forms the upper 
border on the wainscot all around the room 
is made of a composition of glue and plaster 
applied to the surface of the wood like 
practically all such work of the period. 
It is impossible to say whether these 
composition ornaments were designed by 
Mclntire himself and made for him, or 
whether they were furnished by some firm 
of the period which supplied them to the 
public; but as these particular patterns 
have never, so far as is known, been found 
on any woodwork which was not made by 
Mclntire, it seems very probable that he 
was responsible for the design of the orna- 
ment. Aside from this applied decoration 
the mantelpiece, cornices, and wainscot 
are entirely of white pine, worked of 
course by hand, although with more 
elaborate tools than those used to produce 
the earlier Long Island room already re- 
ferred to. In the latter the mouldings 
seem to have been laboriously carved out 
with the chisel, and it would be interesting 
to note the progress of fifty years in house- 
wrights' devices and to contrast the simple 
tools of the older joinery with the variety 
of fine planes and knives which must have 
been required for the delicate beads and 
reeding of the later work. The pine 
boards of which the wainscot is made are 
in many cases twenty-six inches broad, a 
width unattainable in such lumber now. 

The second mantelpiece, illustrated on 
page 145, is less ornate and may for that 
reason appeal to many as an even better 
piece of design. It depends for its dec- 
orative effect on straight lines, strongly 
accentuated mouldings, and a little boldly- 
marked ornament. The whole composi- 
tion with the small pilasters at either 
side of the fireplace supplemented by the 
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larger pilasters resting on the wainscot is 
unusual and very successful. Among 
the mouldings which make up the ex- 
cellent mantel cornice, the deeply cut 
feature which resembles a double dentelle 
was a favorite device with Mclntire, and is 
found in many specimens of his work. The 
large panel above the mantel-shelf was 
missing when the Museum purchased the 
woodwork. Both ends of the chimney 
breast contain shallow cupboards which 
reach to the ceiling. The fme reeded 
cornice and wainscot of this room which 
so well supplement the mantelpiece, make 
the whole an exceptionally distinguished 
piece of late Georgian work. An illustra- 
tion is given on page 155 of a third excel- 
lent cornice acquired at the same time 
which is related to the rest of the woodwork 
but its exact position in the house is un- 
certain, although it probably was placed 
in the upper and lower halls. The cornice 
in the drawing-room in the Nichols house 
shows many similarities to this. 

In addition to the two entire rooms and 
the hall cornice just spoken of, the Mu- 
seum's purchase included the mantels and 
paneled sides of three simpler rooms, which 
may have been the bed-chambers in the 
house from which the Mclntire rooms 
were taken or which may have come from 
another building altogether. In each 
case the paneling extends from floor to 



ceiling and covers the entire side of the 
room, one circumstance among several 
which indicate either that the rooms were 
earlier in date than those already described 
or else that they followed an older fashion, 
although it seems more likelythat they were 
taken from an earlier house. Whatevertheir 
original location they are scarcely suf- 
ficiently characteristic to be attributed 
to Mclntire, although there is no reason 
why he should not have designed such 
work for the bed rooms and back-parlors 
of his larger houses. The three rooms are 
all interesting, but of a more usual type, 
v/ith a broad moulding around the fireplace 
opening, simple paneling above, and origi- 
nally with no mantel-shelf. In two cases 
long pilasters extend on either side of the 
fireplace to the floor. 

The Museum has been particularly 
fortunate in securing two examples of 
the work of an American architect of 
such celebrity, interest, and charm as 
Samuel Mclntire at a time when interiors 
of equal merit are almost impossible to 
find. When these rooms are eventually 
reconstructed and filled with some of the 
excellent pieces of contemporary furniture 
in the Bolles Collection, the best period 
in American decorative art should be 
fully and effectively represented in the 
Museum. 

D. F. 
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